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Report on Java 


One of the first uncensored re- 
ports to reach this country, re- 
vealing the deplorable conditions 
the stubborn, blind imperialism of 
the Dutch and British is creating 
in Asia, comes from an American 
girl, Jane Foster, of the United 
States Government Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. Miss Foster spent 
three and a half years in Java be- 
fore the war and is familiar with 
Dutch and British attitudes and 
operations in these areas in peace 
as well as in war. 

Miss Foster, in being inter- 
viewed on her arrival by newsmen 
of The San Francisco Chronicle, 
said many things indicating that 
most of the news we have had 
from Asia is warped and twisted 
by the Empire censors before it 
is published in America. Miss Fos- 
ter stated that “trigger happy” 
Dutchmen began hostilities about 
a month after V-J day by shoot- 
ing indiscriminately at any avail- 
able Indonesian, 

“Indonesian Republican forces 
were maintaining law and order 
and had taken over civil admini- 
stration,” she said, “The British, 
however, needled by the Dutch, 
would not deal with the Nation- 
alists, The British were in Java 
ostensibly to disarm the Japs. 
Instead they refused to deal with 
the Indonesians and made the Jap- 
anese responsible for maintaining 
law and order.” 

Miss Foster, as reported by the 
Chronicle, also said: “Until the 
Dutch came law and order was 
strictly enforced by the Republic. 
Then the trigger-happy Dutch 
ranged the streets, shooting any- 
thing that moved. They’d turn In- 
donesians out of their homes and 
tear down the Republican flag. 
An automobile’s backfiring was 
enough to set off Dutch guns and 
start the flow of Indonesian blood. 
Five million Indonesians are ready 
to fight. Another forty-five million 
will refuse to work, will refuse to 
sell their produce, Unless a set- 
tlement can be reached through 
the United Nations’ Organization, 
guerilla warfare wil] wreck the 
country.” 

The Chronicle’s interview re- 
ports further that Indonesia’s bid 
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| Dw YOU REALIZE THAT these late winter months are witnessing 

more widespread human suffering than has ever been known be- 
fore in history? Let us, then, not sit down to eat without remembering 
that most of the millions of the earth are now starving, stretching out 
through cheerless days a miserable existence on the pitiful bits of 
edible refuse they can pick up. Let us not lie down in the warm com- 
fort and security of our beds at night without recalling that millions 
are huddled in caves wrought out of the debris of war, or are lying 
with their hungry, whimpering babies on the cold, hard slabs of an 
empty shattered church or public building. When we eat or rest, we 
should think -of these and pray that we may not fail to fulfill the pur- 
poses of God that afford us such good fortune. For if we fail, we 
should feel forevermore the haunting gaze of suffering eyes that now 
swarm like stars around us. 


X-Ray and Forecast 


| > npaieaeetnarasane CONFLICT. Big business and big labor have 

now joined ranks against the government to prevent the cur- 
tailing of their own special privileges in the government’s efforts to 
protect the public interest. 

Big businessmen don’t want anyone in or out of the government 
to have the right to inspect their books, to find out how much they 
make and how they make it. 

Big labor doesn’t want anything done that will threaten the power 
of labor leadership to declare a strike as and where they feel a strike 
will strengthen the position of labor politically or reward the worker 
economically. 

Congress so far remains impotent, through fear of business pres- 
sure, to yield ground on the Truman labor-wage proposals on one 
hand, or, through fear of labor’s vote, to go along with Truman on 
the other hand. The threat of this situation is immense. As we fore- 
cast last fall, a state of economic conflict could develop this spring 
that would paralyze the whole country. The stage is all set for that 
outbreak right now—except that labor is afraid of public reaction and 
business is afraid of government interference. These mutual fears may 
force a softer attitude on both sides and the threatening chaotic diffi- 
culties may well be ironed out during the coming weeks. That is the 
hopeful view, but don’t count on it too much. 

The tragedy of it all is that both management and labor leaders 
already know what they will finally have to settle for. They are even 
believed to be pretty well agreed secretly upon the whole wage scale 
of fourteen to seventeen per cent increase that they will both be will- 
ing to accept. But bitterness, stubborness and selfishness keep them 
apart and prolong the struggle—at the cost of public good. 


USH-HUSH STRIKES. Newspapers are full of strike news— 

striking auto workers, striking electricians, railroaders, etc. But 
there are two other very important and very big strikes going on 
concerning which very little mention is made. 
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Britain and America 


CG ications 





While American taxpayers are 
being called upon to underwrite 
a huge loan to restore Britain’s 
economic system, the United 
States government is now making 
a serious effort to free itself from 
the long-standing piracy of the 
world-wide communications mon- 
opoly which Great Britain has held 
over us for many past decades. 
Among the things the United 
States government is demanding 
are these: The breaking up of com- 
munication monopolies held by 
countries other than the United 
States, Britain and the Dominions 
—for example, in the Near East, 
North Africa and India. 

The repeal of preferential rates 
throughout the British Empire. 
Members of the Empire are charg- 
ed thirty cents a word: a message 
from Canada to Australia is fig- 
ured at thirty cents a word while 
a message from the United States 
to Australia which must go over 
British communication facilities is 
figured at fifty-nine cents a word. 
(Also, the British have used the 
communications set up as a cen- 
sorship weapon to keep down news 
from their Empire zones of in- 
fluence that does not conform with 
London policies.) 

The most direct routing for mes- 
sages. American reporters protest 
the fact that messages from Ber- 
muda to the United States would 
come via Halifax, Canada, thus 
causing great delay and harm to 
the news value of reports as well 
as added cost. 

Up to the present time, the Brit- 
ish have refused to make any 
change that threatens their mon- 
opolistic advantages. 


India Trade 


And it is not so reassuring to 
learn that while American tax- 
payers must dig up to restore 
Britain to a place of primacy in 
world trade Great Britain is keep- 
ing a tight rein on United States- 
India trade. India is limited to 
$20,000,000 annually for the pur- 
chase of American merchandise, 
thus cutting American industry 
out of millions of dollars of orders, 
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Report on Java 


(continued) 


for liberty is not a new movement. 
Miss Foster pointed out that be- 
fore Java fell) Achmed Soekarno, 
president of the unrecognized re- 
public, had been jailed by Dutch 
authority. When the Japanese 
came, Soekarno became a hearty 
collaborator and the Republican 
movement grew simply because 
Dutch authority was removed, Miss 
Foster said. Although retaining 
firm control, the Japanese instail- 
ed Indonesians as managers of 
the rich tea and rubber planta- 
tions, and gave them some illu- 
sory responsibility for oil, rubber 
and tin operations, 

“The Indonesians detest the 
Dutch,” said Miss Foster, “They 
detest the Japanese, too. But a 
trick of war and the occupation 
gave the Indonesians ‘the tools 
for their revolt.” 

Japanese propaganda against 
“white imperialism” found eager 
listeners among the Indonesians, 
who had seen the “supreme” 
Dutch tumbled in a short week by 
the Japanese, Miss Foster said. 


To the Indonesian it is “Dutch 
imperialism’ rather than “white 
imperialism.” 


The Japanese gave Indonesians 
military training; they gave them 
a chance to manage some of their 
own affairs and a plan designed 
to work for the Japanese is now 
working against the Dutch, she 
declared. 

As reported by the Chronicle, 
Miss Foster states that the United 
States rates high with the Indo- 
nesians, and the natives are aware 
of our treatment of the Philip- 
pines. They believe the United 
States won a war the Dutch had 
lost. 

“Indonesia wants a government 
like that in the Philippines,” Miss 
Foster declared, ‘““They want eco- 
nomic improvement, They want 
compulsory elementary education. 
They want a voice in their own 
affairs. Leaders of the freedom 
movement, the country’s intellec- 
tuals, are conservatives. They 
favor private enterprise and pro- 
pose the return of the plantation 
and oil concessions to pre-war 
owners.” 

Asked how it will all come out, 
Miss Foster said: 

“The Indonesians will win. The 
Republic has the support of the 
great majority. The people will 
be able to stifle the economic life 
of the country unti] their demands 
are met.” 


Veterans Enroll 


A report from Episcopal Church 
leaders reveals that a large num- 
ber of servicemen are enrolling at 
the denomination’s chief seminary. 
Special arrangements are being 
made to enable them to make up 
lost scholastic time wherever nec- 
essary. The seminary’s  bursar, 
Reginald R. Belknap, former Navy 
Rear Admiral] and a veteran of the 
Spanish-American and First World 
wars, said that World War II has 
done more than any other to turn 
men toward religion. 


X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


Congress is on strike. Over a dozen bills created to speed con- 
version and relieve desperate shortages have been mouldering on the 
desks of legislative bodies, gathering dust for months.And hundreds 
of manufacturers held up the production of necessary goods all during 
the fall months because of prospects for greater profits after January 
1. (See “Manufacturers Too,” elsewhere in this issue.) Some industri- 
alists have even encouraged strikes, according to government officials, 
in order to escape any public indictment for increasing the shortage 
of goods. 

But editorial writers for the big newspapers, who have flamed and 
fumed over workers’ strikes, have never even mentioned the manu- 
facturers’ strike, nor have radio commentators. 

These two strikes—one in Congress and one in the upper business 
levels—have actually had a more damaging influence on your life 
than the workers’ strikes, as bad as they are. There is selfishness and 
shortsightedness in other places, as well as among some labor leaders. 


EWS AND GTI’. The whole heartbreaking Jewish persecution prob- 

lem is still seething just under the surface all over Europe, and in 

America as well. The destruction of Hitler and Nazism did not end 
it; as millions were led to believe by the shallow war propaganda. 

You read in the press about how the UNRRA was torn by anti- 
Semitism. Here are a few facts behind this situation that have not 
reached the general public: 

Much anti-Semitism exists among both United States and British 
army chiefs in Germany. A considerable amount of hysterical elbow 
jabbing and pushing around by throngs of liberated Jews has annoyed 
and embittered war-weary GI’s and their officers who are trying sin- 
cerely to bring order out of chaos. The hysteria on the part of the 
starved, fear-crazed people is understandable. And the annoyance of 
tired, grim GI Joes in the face of an endless stream of shrill unreason- 
able demands is also understandable—although let it be plainly 
stated that Between the Lines abhors all forms of anti-Semitism. 

This anti-Semitism among American army men, coupled with the 
anti-Semitism prevalent in many areas of Europe among the upper 
classes who have profited by the elimination of Jewish competition, 
provides fertile ground for the revival of all the anti-Semitic cults 
based on such fables as the “Elders of Zion Protocol” forgeries and 
“the world plots of Jewry” that have tormented society for genera- 
tions. 

Catholic circles in Latin America are especially strongly anti- 
Semitic. In fact there are certain strata of Catholicism in the United 
States that are impregnated with this poison. And as every well- 
informed Protestant layman knows, his own spiritual world is far 
from free from this dangerous infection. 


runt. Catholic hierarchy support of the Argentine Peron fas- 

cists needs no longer to be doubted. AP reports state that an Argen- 
tine Catholic weekly published instructions, signed by the bishops, 
ordering Catholics not to vote for the democratic Union which is op- 
posing the fascist group. The bishops further stated: “This is a direc- 
tive—not just advice.” So the Church’s attitude is very clear indeed. 


C* AND WAR. Additional evidence of the part American oil 

companies played in arming the Nazis has been brought to light 
by Army men returning from Germany. While the powerful oil 
companies have done everything possible to cover or excuse their 
guilt in one way or another, and have exerted great pressure to pre- 
vent such news from appearing in the press, some of these dispatches 
have appeared in The New York Times. 

The Wall Street dominated Time magazine. for instance, glossed 
over these important reports by calling them “rehashed charges,” 
ignoring the fact that the reports were confirmation from German 
sources by the United States Army investigators of charges made by 
the United States Department of Justice against American oil com- 
panies. 

The new report was made to the Kilgore sub-committee of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee by Major General John H. Hildring, 
director of the War Department’s Civil Affairs Division, and Colonel 
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Britain and America 
(continued) 


A survey of 400 representative 
American exporting companies, 
according to The New York Times, 
indicated that these United States 
industrial companies were asked 
about large amounts of many vari- 
eties of goods but that no definite 
orders could be placed because 
India does not have the necessary 
dollars with which to pay for them, 
Yet India has money to spend— 
$300,000,000 according to some 
authorities, The British govern- 
ment’s orders compel India to 
place this money in the Empire 
pool in London and the British 
have allowed no definite figures on 
India’s dollar balance to be known. 
American Army expenditures in 
India may have increased this dol- 
lar balance enormously in the last 
few years, 

Even Indian industrialists and 
merchants are reported to be reg- 
istering strong protests against 
Britain’s clamp down on trade 
with the United States, especially 
since needed goods cannot be pur- 
chased from Great Britain. Thus 
we have another view of the inner 
workings of an economic tyranny 
which has its powerful] partners 
in Wall Street and whose Wall 
Street friends, in return for their 
share of Empire monopoly profits, 
keep our State Department in con- 
trol. Our State Department has 
seldom been known to do anything 
to protect the average American 
business man if such action ran 
contrary to London-Wall Street 
interests. 


Hunger’s Effects 


A normal subsistence diet is not 
sufficient for those who have been 
subjected to prolonged hunger. 
This fact was tested and proved 
by experiments made during the 
war on volunteers—a group made 
up of thirty-four conscientious 
objectors who were carefully 
picked for physical and psycho- 
logical normality. The information 
gained from the hunger tests 
seems so far to have been ignored 
by those responsible for European 
relief. 

According to a Post War World 
Council report released at the end 
of the starvation experiment: 

“For six months they [the hu- 
man guinea pigs] were fed at the 
semi-starvation level, going down 
to about 1,500 calories per day, 
which millions of Europeans en- 
dure. All intellectual work was 
made extremely difficult, but the 
really striking thing is the fact 
that the men made almost no im- 
provement at all when their diet 
was raised to the level that is now 
offered by relief agencies in Eu- 
rope—that is, to a level of 2,000 
to 2,500 calories, It was only after 
a very considerable time on a 4,000- 
calory diet that real progress was 
made.” 

The significance of this for the 
rehabilitation of Europe and for 
the hope of democracy in Europe 
is obvious and appalling, according 
to the Post War Council. 





Germany and War 


A courageous report on the part 
the American aluminum monopoly 
plays in the international metal 
cartel operations has been made 
by the Foreign Economic Admini- 
stration of the United States gov- 
ernment. This report also shows 
that Germany could develop a dan- 
gerous war potential even now. 

According to the report, the 
aluminum cartel is stil] operating 
after having been incorporated in 
Switzerland in 1941 under what 
may be termed secret circum- 
stances, Germany is said to be well 
represented in the cartel, and while 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica is not openly associated with 
the international cartel, the Cana- 
dian Aluminum, Ltd. is. Although 
the Canadian company is _ sup- 
posedly independent, it is consid- 
ered to be Alcoa’s second self— 
which is another way of saying 
that Aluminum Ltd., is a blind for 
Alcoa’s participation in the inter- 
nationa] monopoly organization. 

Aluminum, Ltd., is the largest 
stockholder in the cartel. Members 
of the aluminum alliance are ap- 
portioned production quotas to the 
ratio of the shares they hold in the 
cartel, and the balance of voting 
power is held by a cartel-owned 
group, Aluminum-Industrie A. G. 
Chippis, known as AIAG. Alumi- 
num, Ltd., owned 28.5 per cent of 
ATIAG’s stock in 1940, On the 
board of directors of the cartel is 
E. K. Vadis, president of Alumin- 
um, Ltd., brother of A. V. Davis, 
president of Alcoa!! 

According to the FEA report, 
another indication of Germany’s 
potential war power was revealed 
by the fact that the ownership of 
important patents gives the Ger- 
man firm, I. G, Farbenindustrie, 
contro] of the world magnesium 
production without the need of a 
cartel. This circumstance greatly 
hampered American production of 
magnesium during the early war 
years, 


Too 


While the papers and radio have 
been filled with news of striking 
workers, very little has been said 
concerning the biggest of all 
strikes,—that of scores of large 
American manufacturers who 
staged a giant “sit down” in the 
production of goods and products 
desperately needed by the Ameri- 
can people, Goverment officials be- 
lieve this strike came from the 
desire of industrialists to post- 
pone further production unti] after 
the excess tax laws came off Janu- 
ary 1st. When these charges were 
first voiced by responsible govern- 
ment officials) newspapers and 
radios over the country, under 
pressure of their advertisers, gave 
wide publicity to the denials on 
the part of the spokesmen of the 
accused manufacturers. But this 
whitewash campaign was thor- 
oughly denounced by John W, Sny- 
der, reconversion director. And Mr. 
Snyder can by no means be called 
a “New Deal left winger,’”’ he has 
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Manufacturers 


IN WHOSE HANDS 











Before very long man will have reached the most decisive hours in 
history. For centuries his scientific and material progress has advanced 
while his moral and spiritual controls lagged far behind. The neglect of 
his spiritual resources did not seem to matter too much—for there was 
always plenty of time. But now the time is short. A few more strides and 
man will possess the physical and scientific power to destroy himself, unless 
he finally learns the meaning of power. Will this eleventh hour miracle 


occur? You can find the answer in your own heart. Do selfishness and 
material desires rule your motives,—or have you made the all-important 
discovery that power and privilege will destroy unless they are united 
with divine purpose. 





X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


Bernard Bernstein, General Eisenhower’s war-time fiscal advisor, now 
director of the division of investigation of cartels and external assets 
of the American Military Government in Germany. 

These officers revealed that in spite of denials made in New York 
and Washington, the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, great 
American chemical and munitions makers, have long been owners of 
stock in the famous Nazi corporation, I. G. Farbenindustrie—as also 
have been British and French munition makers. The du Ponts claimed 
that they sold their I. G. Farben interests, but kept secret how much 
of the stock they sold and to whom it was sold. Such a situation 
cannot but arouse suspicion considering the well-known record of 
manipulations through their many subsidiaries on the part of du 
Pont in the past. 

Another point made by the Army men’s report was that the Far- 
ben Company, through its cartel connections with Standard Oil, 
obtained a contract for $20,000,000 worth of high-grade aviation 
gasoline. Of this, $14,000,000 worth was delivered and stored for 
future use against the democracies. According to Colonel Bernstein, 
Standard Oil also held up American production of synthetic rubber 
by keeping to an I. G. Farben cartel agreement and, through decep- 
tion, keeping American industry from carrying on essential research. 

Standard Oil published a magazine article in 1943 claiming that 
its agreements with I. G. Farben gained for America “mighty weap- 
ons against Germany.” This assertion was refuted by Colonel Bern- 
stein who quoted I. G. Farben scientists as stating that “many valuable 
contributions . . . were received as a consequence of our contracts with 
the Americans.” Among these “contributions” were listed the assist- 
ance given I. G. Farben by Standard Oil in purchasing a large reserve 
stock of aviation gasoline and aviation lubricating oil, products such 
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Medicine and the Nation 


In spite of the widespread cam- 
paign carried on by the American 
Medica] Association against any 
suggestion of progressive changes 
in America’s very inadequate med- 
ical system, many outstanding 
physicians do not agree with the 
blind reactionary attitude of their 
own association officials. 

For instance, critics of Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for com- 
pulsory health insurance were told 
off recently by Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran in a statement to 
the Associated Press, Parran stat- 
ed that any effective plan which 
might be worked out should be 
given careful consideration by the 
medical profession with the idea 
of exploring the problem objective- 
ly in order to suggest solutions, 
not rejections, He suggested that 
physicians take the lead in plan- 
ning for nationwide compulsory 
health insurance in the same way 
that they planned for the building 
of hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. 


Physicians Endorse Plan 


A recent magazine pol] reveals 
that 60 of 100 doctors approve a 
compulsory health program. Also, 
the American Medical Association 
has backtracked a bit and, instead 
of condemning all health plans, 
now endorses a national health 
program to be run on a voluntary 
basis. The physicians polled by 
the American Magazine, however, 
believe the compulsory plan far 
more effective than a voluntary 
one, 

One other significant develop- 
ment in the health program con- 
troversy was the sponsorship by 
200 industrial, educational, pub- 
lishing and political leaders of an 
advertisement, which appeared in 
many of the nation’s papers, urg- 
ing Congress to approve the health 
bill. The advertisement argued that 
the health plan advocated by the 
President would increase produc- 
tivity, reduce disease and save 
lives, Emphasis was also placed on 
the fact that such a plan is not 
“socialized medicine” and will not 
lead to regimentation, 

Senator Wagner of New York, 
in a broadcast statement, said that 
physicians and the public were 
being misinformed and misled by 
AMA announcements about the 
President’s health plan. 

Even the influential New York 
Times has parted company with 
Medical Association policy. Said 
the Times in an editoria] recently: 

“Whether or not we resort to 
compulsory or voluntary insurance, 
we have an obligation to the 
50,000,000 who in normal times 
cannot afford to pay anything for 
medical care. That obligation must 
be met by building and maintain- 
ing hospitals and medical centers 
at public expense where they are 
needed, so that we cannot escape 
some increased taxation. Our prob- 
lem is to keep the bill down and 
still give good medical care. If its 
plan is to succeed, the American 
Medical Association will have to 
sanction prepaid group practice 
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Nationalization Program 


The British Labor government 
moves forward steadily with its 
nationalization program, very little 
of which is being reported in the 
American press. Among the proj- 
ects already under way are the 
nationalization of the Bank of 
England, the international network 
of cables and wireless, coal mines 
and civil aviation. 

A plan is being considered 
which will break up large estates 
and divide the land into small 
holdings. A corollary of this plan 
will be the guaranteeing of farm 
prices for four or five years. These 
moves, the Laborites believe, will 
encourage agrcu'ture to produce 
the food badly needed and will, 
therefore, cut down imports, Also 
under consderation are plans 
to nationa’ize railways, canals, 
busses, trucks and all gas and elec- 
tric utilities. 


Cost of Killing 


Have you thought that the state- 
ments concerning the destruction 
of our civilization in the event of 
another war were exaggerated? 
Here is proof that there is no ex- 
aggeration in that threat, Statis- 
tics made available by the Library 
of Congress show that: The Na- 
poleonic War, 1796-1815, cost $1,- 
500,000,000—$2,500 to kill one man; 
the American Civil War, 1861-1864, 
cost $4,000,000,000—$4,400 to kill 
one man; World War I, 1914-1918, 
cost $186,000,000,000 — $21,000 to 
kill one man; and World War II, 
1939-1945, cost $800,000,000,000— 
$50,000 to kill one man, 


Party for Nisei 


Hopeful evidence of tolerance 
and good will is again becoming 
dominant on the west coast as 
revealed in the coast papers. For 
instance, The Los Angeles Times 
recently reported prominently and 
without comment the following: 

They fought through four cam- 
paigns— Rome-Arno, Po Valley, 
Southern France and Northern 
Apennines—and they rescued the 
141st Regiment in that historic 
drive. But yesterday the sober 
memories were thrust aside for 
some 125 Japanese-American sol- 
diers of the 442nd Regiment by a 
pre-Christmas party given for 
them at the Evergreen Playground 
by a community committee. 

The Nisei fighters were brought 
from Camp Haan and Ft. Mac- 
Arthur, where many of them are 
awaiting shipment to their homes 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and from 
areas surrounding Los Angeles, 
where many more of them, pre- 
viously discharged, are now living. 

Nisei girls from Los Angeles 
and Pasadena and _ surrounding 
communities, most of whom were 
returned from relocation centers 
in the last six to eight months, 
officiated as hostesses and dancing 
partners for the returning veter- 
ans. Arrangements for the func- 


tion were made with the coopera- 
tion of the USO. 








X-Ray and Forecast (con:inued) 


as iso-octane, toluol, oppanol, buna, tetraethyl lead, polymerization, 
dewaxing and deasphaltization of lubricating oils, and paraflow. 

The Senate committee was also told that I. G. Farben, working 
through Swiss subsidiaries, was given, as a loan, 500 tons of lead by 
the Ethyl Export Corporation in 1938. Tetraethyl-lead is an essential 
for aviation gasoline and, at that time, Germany was not producing 
it herself. I. G. Farben lost the $1,000,000 security it had put up to 
borrow the lead—but it kept the lead! 

Senator Kilgore asked Colonel Bernstein to name some American 
firms and individuals who hampered the allied blockade of Germany 
by making deliveries of American goods to I. G. Farben’s South 
American organizations. Among those named were Ernest K. Halbach, 
president of General Dyestuffs; the officials of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation; and advanced Solvents and Chemical Corpora- 
tion of New York. 


URLEY’S CHARGES. Notice how soon everything has been 
hushed up and smoothed over in Washington since General 
Patrick Hurley charged that our State Department was under the con- 
trol of two factions: one crowd, the most important and powerful, 
giving all aid to British Empire interests; and the other smaller group 
operating on the same pattern but on a pro-Soviet basis. The press, 
obedient to the powers that dominate its policy, said much about the 
Soviet angle of Hurley’s statements and played down the British angle. 
When certain venturesome congressmen demanded an investiga- 
tion of Hurley’s allegations, the whole thing was quickly locked up 
behind closed doors, and Hurley’s charges were made to appear as a 
personal feud to draw attention away from the larger meaning of his 
accusations. A widespread campaign was carried out to smear Hurley 
and discredit his opinions. Hurley was considered an able, dependable 
diplomat, was portrayed as a colorful American figure in the press 
until he bobbed up in what was no doubt an indiscreet manner and 
said things that are absolutely true—as every official in Washington 
knows who hasn’t sold his mind and soul to the gods of Moloch. 


aa LOAN. An underground conflict is going on in Congress 
regarding the loan to Britain. This controversy is based upon 
suppressed reports that have come to congressional leaders from 
high sources in London that the British financiers and leaders do 
not regard the money as a loan, although they are using that term- 
inology in negotiations. These important British leaders privately 
believe, and no doubt so speak among their colleagues, that we are 
only paying Britain what we owe her for helping the United States 
to defeat Germany and Japan. Even the influential paper, the London 
Economist, has been saying that we are only paying our debt to 
Britain by the four billion dollar loan. As one Congressman said: 

“This, of course, is only the beginning. Twice a year, every year 
(when payments are due) for the rest of the 20th century we shall 
be accused of robbing a cripple. And if we make similar loans to 
other nations, they will join in the chorus as they did the last time. 
Many, therefore, are asking if we can afford to go on with it. The 
loan will never be paid and we will be accused and hated if we lift 
our voices to demand even a partial payment—as was the case after 
World War I.” 

On the other hand, the English people will no doubt suffer war- 
caused privations much longer if the loan is not granted. The English 
people are in many ways as much victims of the selfishness and blind- 
ness of the economic tyranny and imperialism that have brought war, 
as are the people of India and Java. Could not something be done 
to help the English people without the prolonged antagonism the 
loan proposal now before Congress will create? Many are asking 
this question in and out of Washington. 

One suggestion is to make a deal with Britain for certain raw 
materials which we need and which she possesses in abundance 
throughout the Empire in exchange for the machinery, tools and 
supplies we now have. Britain needs these articles and, anyhow, will 
buy them with the loan dollars. But British negotiators reject this 
suggestion promptly, thus arousing suspicions of long-range British 
intentions, So because of low politics and high finance the common 
people of America are hindered from helping the common people 
of England whom they love and respect. 





Medicine and the Nation 
(continued) 


and weave industrial clinics of the 
Kaiser and Endicott-Johnson type 
into the voluntary insurance fabric, 
It will have to reach the self-em- 
ployed and the casually employed 
who can afford to pay something. 
It will have to open hospitals to 
all qualified physicians. It will have 
to do something positive about 
preventive medicine, And it will 
have to integrate research, educa- 
tion and practice more effectively.” 


Mine Owners Fight Doctor 


A dispatch from the American 
Labor Press Association reports: 

Dr. Elizabeth Hayes, young wom- 
an physician who fought the Shaw- 
mut Mining Company for better 
living and sanitation conditions for 
her miner patients in this com- 
pany-owed town, has a new battle 
on her hands. Last week company 
officials took away her office fur- 
niture, medical supplies, even her 
license to practice, while she was 
out ministering to an aged pa- 
tient. 

She has been a private physician 
to the workers ever since she 
threw over her company-doctor 
status because of the owners’ re- 
fusal to improve polluted, disease- 
spreading conditions on their prop- 
erty—in which the miners must 
live, 

As a result of this raid on her 
office, the doctor planned to file 
warrants charging officials of the 
company with forcible entry and 
looting. 


Manufacturers Too 
(continued) 


been a responsible representative 
of American business himself, 

Snyder has vigorously renewed 
the charges and added: “Increas- 
ing reports are coming to Wash- 
ington that some firms are hold- 
ing up the flow of goods for which 
the markets are so hungry, and 
which people need so badly.” 

There is no law, of course, which 
says that manufacturers must 
produce, but this “damming up 
of the flow of goods” heightens 
the danger of inflation, warned Mr. 
Snyder. Refusals to produce have 
also created serious problems for 
the servicemen who need simple, 
basic commodities such as under- 
wear, shirts and socks, 

“More than a million veterans 
are being demobilized from the 
services each month,” said Mr. 
Snyder. “They want clothing and 
the other things of civilian life. 
They will have the money to buy 
these things, and they have the 
right to buy them. Those veterans 
who cannot buy what they need, 
because a few manufacturers may 
be holding up goods to reap profits 
when the tax is removed, will be 
justly critical.” 

A strike against the public good 
by big labor or big business should 
be judged upon the same basis in 
spite of advertising contracts and 
the pressure influence of large in- 
vestments, 





